Parliamentary Government in England
be excessively tender-minded about details. It is only
when, as with Sir Robert Peel in 1846, the leap forward
goes beyond the frontier within which he expects to
dwell, that he assassinates the leaders he has made.
The alternative to this method is not easy to see;
certainly it would go to the roots of our system as we know
it. Probably it would mean the replacement of parties by
groups loosely related to one another; and the outcome
of this change would rapiclly be an assembly more like
the Chamber of Deputies than the House of Commons.
That would, no doubt, exalt the power of the private
member at the expense of the Cabinet, and it would mean,
almost certainly, that the right to dissolve would cease to
be a prerogative of the Government. The danger of *his
is, I think, grave. For, in the first place, as in France, it
would deprive the electorate of any real power over
group-combinations; Governments would be built on
manoeuvres within the House, instead of upon electoral
decisions outside it And, secondly, by reason of the
exaltation of the private member's power, he would have
to be placated by recognition of his influence in wholly
undesirable ways. Where the life of a Government
depends on the will of the private member, as in the
American Congress or the French Chamber, there is
always the danger of parliamentary corruption. It may be
through a method like the American "senatorial courtesy."
It may be because, then, the access of the great interests
to the private member has a significance which in our
system they can hardly possess  with any reciprocal
comfort It is not insignificant that the main field of the
'lobbies'* in Washington is at the Capitol and not in
Pennsylvania Avenue; it is not insignificant, either, that
they have, in London, to use Whitehall as an avenue
to Westminster. Ow Cabinet system, whatever its weak-
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